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real educational value, they should be carefully selected with a view to 
giving desirable information in its proper relation to the subject-matter, 
and they should be accompanied by short, comprehensive notes. 

Cora M. Porterfield 
Maywood, III. 



A CORRECTION 



In the article, "Our Problem, and a Platform," in the number of this 
Journal for November last, occurs the sentence (p. 8): "President Eliot 
worked in the belief that our college accordingly should disappear, in the 
secondary school below and the university above." In reference to this 
statement President Eliot writes me: "That is the precise opposite of the 
policy which I have really advocated. I believe, and have always 
believed, that the American college should be preserved and maintained 
distinct from the secondary school below and the university above." 

It seems proper to make this denial as public as the original statement, 
since nothing was farther from the writer's desire than to misrepresent in 
any degree. The point has no bearing on the main purpose of the paper; 
it was supposed simply to be a part of the explanation of the historical 
fact that Harvard adopted her elective system, which has so profoundly 
influenced other colleges, and which has been one of the great factors in 
lessening the relative number of students of Greek. 

Although the question is a purely historical one, it is the more desirable 
that President Eliot's disclaimer should be made public because the 
writer's understanding of his view has been very widespread. This under- 
standing was based on various utterances in the period referred to, of 
which two only are here given — not by way of controversy, but as evidence 
that this widespread opinion was not wholly without warrant. Both are 
taken from the volume of papers collected under the title Educational 
Reform. "When the gradual improvement of American schools has lifted 
them to a level with the German gymnasia, we may expect to see the 
American college bearing a nearer resemblance to the German faculties of 
philosophy than it now does." (Inaugural address, p. 8. The address 
goes on to compare our entrance examinations with the French examina- 
tion for the bachelor's degree.) Again (p. 125, from the year 1885): 
"How to transform a college with one uniform curriculum into a university 
without any prescribed course of study at all is a problem which more 
and more claims the attention of all thoughtful friends of American learn- 
ing and education." 

Thomas D. Goodeix 



